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The chapter prepared for this week’s number 
having been lost on the way to the Publisher’s, 
we feel that we can give the substance of its con- 
tents, having some notes to refcr to. 


For several weeks after the birth of her daugh- 
ter Mary, which occurred on the 16th of 4th mo. 
1837, she says her. mind was cheerful and happy 
in the possession of her worldly treasures ; but this 
was not to be of long continuance, as it opened 
to her mind that she must take her babe and at- 
tend Ohio Yearly Meeting. This appeared an 
impossibility, mountains of difficulty presented, 
and as the mind was suffered to dwell upon them, 
she became greatly distressed, until all home-en- 
joyments were as nothing; but when strength- 
ened to turn away from these obstructions, and 
look singly on the prospect as it at first presented, 
the will was yiclded so far as to mention it to her 
husband, who cheerfully consented, and on open- 
ing it to their monthly meeting, way was made 
for him to accompany her. She says, “ All 
difficulties now disappeared, and we left home ac- 
companied by our sister Rebecca Cooper, 10th of 
8th mo.” 

The visit was accomplished in about six weeks, 
but owing to the constant care of her babe, when 





surmount all difficulties. 


For the two following years, her labors were 
chiefly confined within the limits of her own 
Quarterly meeting. : 

Sth mo. 20th, 1839, her son Joshua M. was 
born. He was felt to be a darling treasure. 
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released from religious exercise, she was unable|the service. G. Webster and wife accompa- 
to make any notes, further than the acknowledg-| nied her in the visit to the Western Quarter. 
ment of the goodness of her heavenly Father in| They started on the 3rd of 4th mo. Returned 
that he had watched over her and enabled her to| from this visit after an absence of three weeks. 
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In the 11th month, in company with her 
friend R. Sharpless, she visited Lancaster, and 
had a religious opportunity with the inmates of 
the poor house and prison. Her mind was hum- 
bled under the sight of so much sickness and 
wretchedness, produced in many cases by wrong 
doing. ° 

In the prison they visited separately a poor 
creature who was condemned to be executed, and 
her feelings were afresh arrested with a testimony 
against the punishment of life for life. 

The year of 1839 was spoken of by her as a 
season of various deep and trying baptisms, under 
which her faith was closely tried, and she ready 
to sink beneath the waves; but the arm of di- 
vine support was extended and she was saved. 
The desire was recorded that she might never 
forget the mercies then bestowed, whereby she 
was preserved from letting go her hold on that 
Power which can alone lead safely. In review 
of the past year she alludes feelingly to her own 
unwatchfulness in her every day walking, mani- 
fested in little things, such as allowing herself to 
be unduly worried when all did not go right in 
her domestic arrangements, or shewing impa- 
tience in the care of her precious little children. 
The belief was expressed that this unwatchful- 
ness was often the cause of her seasons of mental 
distress and spiritual weakness. She felt that 
every addition to their family was a loud call to 
set a double watch over her own spirit, and di- 
vine assistance was craved that she might per- 
form her duties towards her husband and child- 
ren. 

In the 3rd mo. of 1840 she obtained consent of 
her Monthly Meeting to attend the meetings of 
the western Quarter, also the Yearly Meetings 
of New York and Genessee, with some of their 
meetings. ‘This prospect had caused much con- 
flict of mind, but the remembrance of the many 
mercies dispensed to her brought down the 
strong will of the creature, and she yielded to 


At her Quarterly Meeting, which now came in 
course, she obtained an endorsement on her 
minute, leaving her at liberty to pursue the lat- 
ter part of her prospect. Left home on the 7th 
of 6th month to attend her own Yearly Meeting; 
at its close parted with her husband and children 
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the babe being left in the charge of her sister in 
Philadelphia, and commenced her northern jour- 
ney with ‘T. Roberts and A. Richardson, as 
companions. 

‘They visited the mectings composing Shrews. 
bury and Rahway Quarterly Meeting and reach- 
ed New York on the 23d of 5th mo.—peaceful as 
respected the past, but greatly bowed in spirit 
in the prospect of the future. 

On the 3d day of Yearly Meeting she heard 
of the illness of her darling boy. This was a 
close trial of her faith, but she was enabled to 
ce: ntre where the language of her heart was, 
“Thy will, Oh God! not mine, be done.” 
‘Two subsequent letters mentioned his improve- 
ment, and on the 30th she left for Long Island, 
the account from her child still being favor- | 
able. 

Next morning, the 31st, she awoke with the 
impression that her precious babe was no more.: 
She did not mention this to any one, though un- | 
able to conceal her feelings of sadness. 





an undue indulgence in social converse before 
going to meeting, thus unfitting us for thatintro- 
version of spirit in which the well-spring of life 
is known to arise. 
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The Yearly Meeting of Genessee was opened 


on the morning of the 13th of 6th mo. ; the dif- 
ferent sittings were seasons of favor, and 
the acknowledgement was, that the Lord is 
sufficient to abilitate for all his requisitions. 
Most of the meetings belonging to this Yearly 
Meeting appear to have been visited satisfac- 
torily, under the guidance of her holy Helper, 
unto whom she desired might be ascribed praises 
for past favors, with a desire for future preser- 
vation. 


Toward the close of this service, while in 


Canada, her mind was brought under painful ex- 
ercise, having had, as she thought, clear permis- 
sion to return home, in which she had rejoiced, 
but a cloud came over her homeward path. 
Her mind being fixed on returning, it was diffi- 
cult to attain a state of resignation; butthis being 


About 9 o’clock a messenger arrived, urging ' gained, further duty opened in the appointment 


her immediate return. ‘They lost no time, and | 
were able to reach Philadelphia at 10 o'clock 
that evening, where her husband met them at. 
the depot with the information of the death of. 
their little one the previous evening. Having 
been mercifully prepared for this intelligence, 


of a meeting at Yarmouth for those of other 
societies, after which, her mind being clothed 
with peace, and being released from further ser- 
vice in that part of the vineyard, their faces were 
turned southward, with hearts filled with thank- 
fulness to the Author of all our sure mercies, in 


she was enabled to receive it with a resigned | that he had enabled her to do whatsoever he 
spirit, and at his funeral, which took place in the | appointed, and opened the hearts of the people 
afternoon of the next day, she was strengthened | everywhere to receive her with kindness. 


to offer vocal thanksgiving for the enjoyment | 
of this dear treasure, during the short year of | 
his life, and to resign him into the hands of Him | 
who gave and who had taken away. 


7th mo. 18th.—They reached New York. On 


entering this large and bustling city her mind 
was bowed in desire to be preserved upon the 
| true foundation, in minding her own proper busi- 


6th mo. 5th.—She bade adieu to her dear | ness. 


husband, and turned towards the completion of 


her visit with asad but quiet mind. The first | 


religious duty that presented, was the appoint- 
ment of a meeting in the neighborhood of Pough- 
keepsie. 


Sore conflict of mind was endured | 
before she could so far turn away from her recent | 


19th. She attended Greenwich and Brooklyn 
meetings. 

20th. Commenced her labors on Long Island, 
in the course of which she attended all the meet- 
ings on the Island. She appeared to feel a par- 
ticular interest for “ Friends of Jericho, fearing 


trial as to be prepared for this service, but at the | that too many were resting on the labors of our 


footstool of her Master she was afresh instructed 
and strengthened. 

In pursuance of her visit through New York 
State, her mind was brought under various exer- 
cises. She had to feel that in some places there was 
too much dependence upon man and not enough 
home work ; and in others, a disposition among 
Friends to rest in an outward profession, satis- 
fied thatthey had Abraham for their Father, 
and were called by the name of Christ, without 
much concern to do the works of either. And 
on one occasion, having had to feel through the 
fore part of a meeting that all was “as a spring 
shut up and a fountain sealed,”’ she has left this 
impressive testimony, that being led to examine 
how far she had ministered to this impoverished 
state, she was permitted to see that we may 
often contribute to such a lifeless condition by 


valued friend E. Hicks, much of whose devoted 
life was spent in their midst, without sufficiently 
feeling the necessity of each doing his own work. 

3lst of 7th mo.—Returned to her own home, 
after an absence of 12 weeks, finding her hue 
band and little daughters well. 


(To be continued.) 





CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

There is nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household on which Christian love for ever 
smiles, when religion walks a counsellor and 8 
friend. No cloud can darken it, for its twin 
stars are centered in the soul. No storms can 
make it tremble, for it has a heavenly support 
and a heavenly anchor. The home circle sur- 
rounded by such influences has an antepast of 
the joys of a heavenly home. 
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The subject matter of the following epistle 
from the late London Yearly Meeting, is of such 
general applicability that we give it a place in 
our columns, and commend it to the attention of 
our readers. ‘“‘ We are willing to gather the 
gleanings from every vintage.” 

THE EPISTLE FROM THE YEARLY MEEETING. 
Held in London, by adjournments, from the \8th of the 

Fifth Month to the 28th of the same inclusive, 1853, 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 

in Great Britain, Ireland and elsewhere. 

Dear Frienps,—We came together under a 
deep sense of our unworthiness and our helpless- 
ness; but through the mercies of our heavenly 
Father, we have been permitted, in a remarkable 
manner, afresh to partake of the fellowship of 
the Gospel; and have cause to bless his name for 
his mercy and for his truth’s sake. In the sense 


few, very few, are the working hours of even the 
longest day. Shall any, then, allow the precious 
moments that can never be recalled, to pass un- 
improved, or spend them upon occupations or 
amusements inconsistent with the great object of 
their being? The life of the Christian is not a 
dull and cheerless existence. There are no joys 
here below to be compared with those of which 
the renewed soul is permitted to partake, even 
upon earth in the faithful service of the Lord. 
It is not for the diminution, but for the increase 
of their happiness, that we would affectionately 


invite our dear friends, unreservedly to submit 


all their pursuits, even those which may be in- 
tended as recreations, to the restraints and holy 
government of the Lord’s Spirit. As this is the 
case, the various duties and enjoyments of the 


present life will be placed in their true relation 
to the life to come. And not only will the en- 


of his goodness we affectionately salute you, and | gagements of business be brought within their 
bid the faithful everywhere to be of good cheer. | just limits, and the mind be thereby enabled to 


Yet we are not insensible, beloved Friends, 
how much cause there is deeply to mourn over 
the continued prevalence among us of the earthly 
and unregenerate mind. The apostle wept as he 
thought of many, even in that early day, who 
walked with the Church, and were yet “enemies 
of the cross of Christ.” And as our hearts have 
turned towards those of this class within our 
borders, and we fear there may be such, strong 
and fervent have been our desires that they may 
be awakened to a sense of their grievous condi- 
tion; and now, while time and opportunity are 
yet afforded them, may give up their hearts to the 
humbliog power of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and be 
earnestly concerned to flee for refuge, to lay hold 
of the hope of mercy, pardon, and plenteous re- 
demption that is set before them in the Gospel. 
And for those who have in some measure yielded 
to the tendering visitations of Divine Love, but are 
not yet brought to the deep work of entire submis- 
ston to the cross of Christ, or who, having known 
it, have in any degree forsaken their first love, 
earnest are our desires that they may be afresh 
stirred up to a holy diligence; lest by any 
means they be beguiled into a false security, and, 
slumbering away the short season here allotted 
them for the working out of their salvation, 
awake at last to the awful consciousness that the 
harvest is past, that the summer is ended, and 
they are not saved. Qh, the unutterable loss 
that is involved in the loss of Heaven! May we 
all dwell under the deep sense of it, and cherish 
a godly fear lest a promise being left us of enter- 
ing into that rest, any of us should seem to come 
short of it. 

It was the prayer of one of old, and may it be 
the prayer of every one of us, “Lord make me 
to know mine end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is; that I may know how frail [ am.” 
Our time, our day upon earth, is fast passing 
away ; its duration is altogether uncertain ; and 


perform the duties and to bear the anxieties con- 
nected with them, with greater alacrity and firm- 
ness, in a simple confidence in the Lord, but the 
desires, the affections, the tastes will be “renewed.” 
The occupations of our leisure hours—and with 
many of our dear Friends, they make up a large 
amount in the sum of their responsibilities,—our 
associations, our reading, our varied engagements 
of a social or more public nature, will be baptised 
into the Christian spirit. 

Of the various means of allowable recreation 
and mental improvement placed within our reach, 
few call for the exercise of greater circumspection 
than travelling, especially in foreign countries. In 
excursions, or in tarrying at watering places, 
whether at home or abroad, the time may be wasted 
and the mind insensibly drawn into habits and as 
sociations more or less undesirable or pernicious. 


| It especially behoves the true disciple of Christ— 


and who among us would not wish to bear that 
blessed name—to be careful when thus separated 
from his home associations, to maintain a course of 
conduct in all things consistent with his high 
profession. He is not warranted in lowering the 
Christian standard, by doing, among strangers, 
that which he would hesitate to do among his 
friends. Norcan he consistently countenance, by 
his presence or his conformity, either the super- 
stitions or the follies which may prevail around 
him. And we would encourage our dear Friends, 
whilst thus absent from home, and deprived of 
opportunities of meeting with their brethren on 
the First Day of the week for the purpose of 
wajting upon the Lord, not to shrink from acting 
upon their own religious principles ; but, at stated 
times, whether alone or with their companions, 
to present themselves in reverence of soul before 
Him. Let them never forget that His all-secing 
eye is upon them, and that in whatever circum- 
stances they may be, the worship that isin spirit 
and in truth is his due. 
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While commending these things to the serious 
consideration of all our dear Friends, our hearts 
have been turned, in an especial manner, to- 
wards those upon whom the Lord has been pleas- 
ed to bestow large gifts and opportunities. We 
take comfort in believing that there are of this 
number who are sincerely endeavoring to be 
faithful in their stewardship. To these we 
would offer the word of warm and affectionate 
encouragement. Continue, beloved Friends, 
steadily to pursue the path of duty, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Abide in 
watchfulness unto prayer, and set the Lord al- 
ways before you. May his glory be your only 
aim, aud his peace your blessed reward. And 
for those whoare not yet freely given up to 
honor the Lord with their substance, and with 
the first fruits of all their increase, very earnest 
have been our desires that this surrender may 
not be delayed. Consider, dear Friends, we 
entreat you, how deep are your obligations. 
Now is your time for serving the Lord upon 
earth. Now is the time for deciding your 
course foreternity. Be persuaded to take the 
yoke of Christ upon you. Learn of Him the 
lessons of true wisdom. Be willing to be con- 
fined within the restraints of his Holy Spirit, 


that, in due season, He may enlarge your hearts, | 


and qualify you for those positions in the Church 
and in the world, which He may be pleased to 
assign you, and in which you can best fulfil your 
duties both to God and man. We are afresh 
persuaded that it is only in humbleness of mind 
and in the fear of the Lord that any can be ef- 
fectually prepared to serve Him in their genera- 
tion. And greatly do we long that none of our 
beloved younger Friends may allow their minds 
to be beguiled from the simplicity that is in 
Christ, or imagine that they will have a greater 
scope, or a nobler opportunity for the right ex- 
ercise of their talents, in any path less narrow, 
or less mortifying to the natural heart, than that 
which the Lord Jesus himself walked in, and 
cast up for his followers. 

Among the many temptations which assail 
the human heart, is an inclination to depart from 
a simple, unadorned attire, which we believe to 
have been a conspiuous characteristic ef sincere 
hearted Christians in every age of the Church. 
We fear that this disposition is a symptom that 
the practical cross-bearing acknowledgement of 
allegiance to our Lord has not its due place in 
the heart ; and we put it to our dear Friends, in 
middle as well as in earlier life, to consider 
whether its indulgence has not its root in the 
cirnal mind, and whether it has not a tendency 
to asximilate them to the world and its spirit. 

We have received accounts of the distraints 
upon our members in connexion with our Chris- 
tian testimony against all Eccleiastical demands. 
The tota] amount of property taken from Friends 
ov Great Britain and Ireland during the past 


year on account of these demands, as reported to 
this Meeting, is, including the costs of distraint, 
upward of eight thousand pounds. We continue 
to feel the value and importance of the testi- 
mony, and we believe that its faithful mainte- 
nance is intimately conected with the uphold- 
ing of the rights of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion and with the spread of sound views on the 
the spirituality of the Gospel, and on Christian 
ministry and worship. 

It is an interesting feature in the History of 
this Meeting, that from the very early days of 
our Society, an epistolary intercourse has been 
maintained with our brethren on the American 
continent. The receipt at this time of Epistles 
from each of the seven Yearly Meetings of 
Friends in the United States, and of one fiom 
our brethren in Ireland, has deepened our 
sense of the value of this outward bond of re- 
ligious fellowship. We desire that this inter- 
course may never be interrupted. 

lu times of commercial prosperity like the 
present, it behoves the Christian to be especiall 
careful not to allow his mind so to be allured by 
worldly pursuits, as in any way to interfere with 
his service to his Lord. Without great and con- 
tinued watchfulness, he may be gradually led on 
to that involvement in the spirit of the world, 
which may not only seriously interfere with the 
right employment of his taleuts, but may even 
endanger the interests of his soul. And while 
we would thus offer the word of caution to those 
who may be exposed to the snares of prosperity, 
our sympathies have been awakened for others, 
who in their endeavours to provide things hon- 
est in the sight of all men, are subject to the 
difficulties of competition ; by which the profits 
of their concerns in trade, notwithstanding uure- 
mitting diligence, are often very seriously re- 
duced. Wefeel for our dear Friends, under these 
harassing circumstances ; but we would entreat 
them, amid all discouragements, to pursue a 
course of strict integrity in the fear of the Lord, 
and to maintain an unfaltering trust in his provi- 
dence and love, casting all their care upon Him: 
and how sweet is the accompanying assurance, 
“ He careth for you.” 

And now that we are about to separate, under 
a renewed feeling of Christian love and fellow- 
ship, we are humbled in the sense of the good- 
ness of the Lord, while we have been together. 
We desire to bow in grateful acknowledgement 
of his unmerited favors. May we, beloved 
Friends, and may you, through the gracious 
help of His Spirit, be enabled to devote ourselves 
to the service of Christ with increased fidelity 
and love. 

Signed in, and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

Josepu ‘Horr, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





Reflect without malice, but never without need. 
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Having noticed with regret that amid the 
many publications respecting the two females of 
New Fngland who recently drowned themselves, 
there was not one word condemnatory of the 
rash act; interest was felt in an article in the 
Evening Bulletin, from which the following is 
extracted. 

SUICIDES.—MISTAKEN SYMPATHY. 


The suicide of two young females, in one of 
the New England States, has created an unusual 
excitement among the newspapers of thatregion. 
‘The journals in question, come to us with co- 
lumn upon column of narrativee, speculations 
and comments on the occurrence. And amid 
all this, there is not a word uttered about the 
folly and crime of suicide. Had it been the de- 
sign of the New England press to render self- 
destruction romantic, the course followed in 
this instance would have been exactly that most 
proper to adopt. 

Surely this is not right. There is danger, if 
the press acts thus, of awakening sympathy to 
such a degree for suicides, that the horror which 
the crime should awaken is forgotten, to the 
ruin of weak minded persuns. ‘The victims in 
this very tragedy afford an illustration of this. 
It had its origin we greatly fear in a morbid sen- 
timentality, encouraged by the tone of society 
in its sympathy for suicides. . . . . One 
thing is certain ; suicides among females are be- 
coming alarmingly frequent in the New Eng- 
land States. Just where the intellectis cultivated 
the most, the striking fact is seen of the greatest 
practical weakness. But alas! it is not always 
cultivated aright. Else we should not behold 
so many poor hearts shrinking from life, at the 
very first disappointment, as if never before had 
hearts been wrung or the Tempter whispered 
suicide, unrebuked, in the ear. We fear that 
with all this intellectual progress, the moral 
advance hasnot been commensurate. Or rather, 
perhaps, we should say, religious instruction 
has not kept pace with mental culture. Mothers 
have failed to teach their daughters faith ; 
faith in their owncapacity to surmount sorrow: 
faith in God helping them to combat misfortunes. 
The plain, humble, trusting religion of the past 
century, is too often despised now in the land of 
the Puritans. New beliefs which are truly no 
beliefs, but only a scepticism, and questioning 
of all things, have supplanted the all-relying, 
all-trusting beliefs of other days. A haughty 
trust in self, has supplanted a child-like trust in 
heaven, and hence, when that fails, all has failed, 
and the sufferer seeks relief from despair in 
death. 

Yet how is this to be corrected ? An obvious 
way to begin the reform, even if no more, is to 
cease to make heroines of suicides. ‘The heroic 
are those “ who suffer and grow strong,” not 
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those who weakly lay down the burden of life. 
{t is an easy thing, comparatively to die. It is 
an infinitely hard thing to live on, uncomplain- 
ingly. 

But still more potent remedies are needed. 
the cautery must go even deeper. Everywhere 
there is need of more earnest inculcations of 
faith. Poor human nature wants a stay in the 
rough highway of life, a bulwark against the 
wild ocean around it. Of itself it eannot main- 
tain the struggle. It must have faith to fall back 
upon, or all, alas! is lost. 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


The Free Will Baptists, at a late meeting of 
their General Conference, adopted the following 
preamble and resolution : 

“Whereas, some of our beloved brethren enter- 
tain fears that a certain course of study or amount 
of knowledge, will ultimately be required of candi- 
dates for admission to the gospel ministry in this 
denomination ; therefore, 

“Resolved, that it is the opinion of this confer- 
ence that no such test should ever be required for 
admission to ordination in this denomination.” 

The New-York Observer took notice of this 
fact, in an article, headed “The Progress of Dark- 
ness ;” Zion’s Herald, andthe Wesleyan Journal, 
copied from the Observer, with apparent appro- 
bation. The title of these remarks impressed me 
painfully, and I was surprised that any Methodist 
periodical should endorse it ; for that denomina- 
tion has been distinguished, above othess, for re- 
markable manifestations of the power of God, in 
the preaching of uneducated men. 

There is small danger that { should be accused 
of disparaging education; far better founded 
would be the charge, that I am too prone to 
wreathe the iron crown of Reform with the 
flowers of literature. Nevertheless, I do not be- 
lieve that religion comes through the intellect, or 
can be learned in schools. That which the spirit 
of God teaches me, that I know ; and that is all 
I know of spiritual truth. Intellect and educa- 
tion may indeed enable me to perceive in those 

truths a deeper significance, and to give to them 
a more enlarged application ; but let them come 
to this work with all reverence—desiring only to 
be clear, unprejudiced mediums of truth, and 
claiming none of it as their own ; for this would 
be spiritual theft. 

Not by genius and learning are men taught to 
worship, or even to obey. ‘The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.”* 

Non sine lumine, (nothing without the sun,) 
was the expressive inscription often found on sun- 
dials of old ; and it is a motto most appropriate 
for the human soul. In vain do theological 
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schvols apply to it their horn lanterns, and far- 
thing candles ; they cast false shadows and a flick- 
ering light. 

Among the causes of darkness and decline in 
the churches, may be ranked an exaggerated esti- 
mate of intellect and learning. Young men who 
have spent a certain amount of time and money 
in learning Greek and Hebrew, through sectarian 
spectacles, at Yale or Harvard, Andover or New- 
ton, are called “fitted for the ministry.” I do 
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A CHRISTIAN FACTORY. 

Since the greater part of mankind sustain the 
relation of employer, or employed, or both, how 
important it is that, with regard to those rela- 
tions, proper ideas and practices should prevail. 
Therefore am I moved to relate the following 
circumstances, condensing the story from recent 
English publications :— 

In that part of London which is called Vaux- 
hall, there has been, for some years, a large 


not mean to speak disrespectfully, or unkindly, of | joint-stock manufactory of . candles, giving em- 


this class; for I know full well that many of 
them retain much of genuine life, in spite of the 
smothering process to which they have subjected 
their souls. But I do say, that while they are 
striving to buy the Holy Ghost, by years of time 
and labor, it oftentimes descends, like tongues of 
flame, upon the humble soul of some obscure and 
ignorant individual. Let all such speak, as it 
is given them to speak ; and if uttered in true 
humility, their word will go forth with power. 
That God moves one heart to speak, is sufficient 
indication that other hearts will be moved to 
hear. 

How was it that the fishermen of Gallilee, 
stirred whole nations, on which the scholastic 
Cynic and the graceful Epicurean made so tran- 
sicnt an impression? Not, surely, by their learn- 
ing ; but through the mighty power of a living 
faith. Was it fervor of spirit, or the stores of 
erudition, which gave Whitefield his remarkable 
power? Ignorant John Bunyan, telling the his- 


tory of the soul, in its struggling passage from 
the finite to the infinite, is known and read of all 


men, to whom the Bible is known! It is not so 
with the melodious tones of the courtly Tillotson, 
or the elaborate correctness of Blair; though to 
them also has God given a mission. 

The learned bishops of England passed away, 
and left small record on the souls of men ; while 
George Fox, the shoemaker, scarcely able to write 
his name, left an impress on the religious char- 
acter of the world never to be effaced; but to 
shine brighter and purer in the broad light of 
millenial glory. 

In view of these facts, let no jeers be aimed at 
the resolution of the Free Will Baptists. It ut- 
ters the voice of individual spiritual freedom ; 
and, as such, it should be respected. Let the 
Lord send by whom he will send; and “he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” The dialect 
in which truth is spoken may sound quite foreign 
to one soul, while it is deeply significant to 
another. Blessed and fortunate indeed is he, 
who has genius and education combined with a 
humble and obedient spirit ; but far better is ig- 
norant humility than self-relying intellect. I 
will not scorn to learn of an earnest and true 
soul, because he speaks in phrase uncouth and 
ungrammatical. “If my lamp has gone out, 
better light it at the /itchen fire, than walk in 
darkness.” —L. M. C. 


ployment to several hundred hands. The estab- 
lishment is under the immediate control of a 
manager, Mr. James Wilson, who receives a 
salary of a thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
and who exercises the same authority over the 
persons employed, as though he were the sole 
proprietor. Until the year 1847, this factory 
was conducted on the usual principles, the con- 
nection between the master and the man being, 
merely, the buyer and seller of labor. The 
only fact [ know respecting the history of Mr. 
James Wilson, previous to the year just named, 
is this—he had read Stanley’s Life of Dr. 
Arnold. 

A very large portion of the hands in the fac- 
tory were boys—ignorant boys of the London 
streets —most of them unable to read and write— 
most of them barbarians and heathen. Such 
they were, but are not. In the year 1847, a 
few boys in one of the departments formed the 
habit voluntarily, of remaining an hour or two 
in the factory, after working hours, to practice 
writing on such pieces of paper, and with such 
worn-out pens, as they could beg from the clerks 
in the counting room. It is probable they were 
induced to do this from having observed that the 
desirable posts in the factory were assigned to 
the best instructed ; and that, in particular, an 
inability to read and write was an insuperable 
bar to promotion. At first, the boys used to 
“hide behind a bench,” while they prosecuted 
their studies ; but, encouraged soon by the fore- 
man of their department, and joined by other 
boys, they were provided with some rough 
desks, and permitted to clear out a room, in 
which to hold their voluntary schovl. This 
singular movement was observed by Mr. Wilson 
and his brother, an assistant in the management 
of the factory, and was turned to account by 
them with such skill, tact, perseverance, and 
success, that the circumstance, trifling as it may 
appear, we believe will, one day, come to 
be regarded 2s forming an era in the history of 
England. 

The brothers at first assisted the boys only so 
far as to offer a few prizes for those who made 
the greatest proficiency ; as they were, above 
all, desirous of preserving the voluntary charac- 
ter of the effort. Afterwards, the chief manager 
was always present, but took no part in the ex- 
ercises except to “hear the boys their spell- 
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ing.”” In a few months, the number of attend- 
dants had increased to thirty, when the manager 
caused a room in another part of the factory to 
be cleared, provided with suitable furniture, and 
set apart expressly and permanently for the 
tri-weekly school. This expense, as well as 
others which I will refer to in a moment, was 
borne by the manager himself, the directors not 
even being aware of what he was doing. It 
was in the winter of 1848 that the boys got into 
their new room, which was large enough to ac- 
commodate a hundred. ‘Their efforts, however, 
continued to be strictly voluntary, the very 
prayers with which they opened and closed the 
school being read by one of their own body. 
Very soon this room, too, became over-crowded; | 
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What admirable self-devotion! At the conclu- 
sion of every evening’s cricket the glowing 
players assembled in a curner of the field, re- 
moved their caps, and joined with their noble 
chief in saying a short collect. The fervent 
tone in which they pronounced the Amen at the 
conclusion of the prayer, convinced him they 
derived as much moral advantage from an eve- 
ning’s sport as from an evening’s school. 

Ere long the men in the factory were com- 
prehended in Mr Wilson’s schemes. They 
were invited to use the school-room and the 
ericket ground on the alternate evenings, and to 
a great extent, they availed themselves of the 
privilege. Then a morning school was added, 
for the benefit of thoseemployed at night-work. 


another apartment was added ; these became in- | By-and-by a chaplain was engaged to take upon 
sufficient: an unoccupied railway arch in the | himself the principal charge of all the schools, 
neighborhood was fitted up, and then the pro-| to read prayers, morning and evening, and to 
gress of the school became still more rapid, | officiate on Sundays. A chapel was built, the 
until, in 1851, it coatained five hundred and | school-rooms were improved, other features 
twelve pupils, with a prospect of itssoon reaching | were added to the system, and the factory now 
six hundred. This grand result was brought about | presents the spectacle—unique and sublime !— 
by no compulsion, by no improper stimulus, by | of more than a thousand people working together 
no demoralizing inducements, but was owing | during the hours of labor for the sustenance of 
solely to the skill and humanity with which | their bodies, and striving together, during the 
Jsmes Wilson and his brother directed the in- | period of recreation, for the nourishment of their 
clination to se/f-improvement, which their| souls; and in both under the command and 
distribution of factory honors had originally ex-| guidance of the same individual. Every year 
cited. | the whole band, about one thousand two hun- 

But this is not all, nor half, of the Messrs.| dred in number, have “a day of it” in the 
Wilson’s achievements. No man, with Dr. Ar- country- A special train whirls them, in an 
nold’s life in his heart, could be satisfied with | hour or two, many miles beyond the smoke and 
these results, great and wonderful as they were. | noise of London, into the strange quiet and pro- 
The moral elevation of factory employees was found beauty of rural England. ‘They play at 
the end, which by the means above hinted at) cricket and ramble around till the middle of the 


they sought to attain. Hence the desire to) day, when they repair to the parish church, and 


keep the movement voluntary ; to make the 
improvement of each individual a result of an 
inward impulse—an impulse which they strove 
in a hundred ways to awaken, keep alive, and 


chant part of theservice. After a day of enjoy- 
ment, such as we cannot so much as imagine, 
they return to town. One of these happy days 
| they were invited by the Bishop of Winchester 
strengthen. They felt, and justly, that it omnis spend at Farnham Castle, a beautiful resi- 
asking a great deal of boys and girls to remain | dence a few miles from the city. The Bishop 
two hours every other evening at the factory,| and his family mingled frequently with the 
afier a long day’s work, and when the induce- | merry candlemakers, who, in their turn, freely 
ments to pleasure were numerous and very | ranged over park, garden, and palace, enjoying 
tempting. They therefore endeavored, as far as | everything, injuring nothing. 

possible, to associate the duties of the school; The effects of this mode of treatment are of 
with enjoyment. Several times a year they | two kinds. It affects the candlemakers, and it 
gave tea-parties in the school-room to all the | affects the candles. ‘The former it transforms into 
scholars, which were occasions not only of rare | kindly, intelligent, trustworthy men, happy at 
delight, but of improvement also ; since all their | home, peaceful abroad, efficient at work. They 


youthful guests came in their best clothes, and 
in their best behaviour. Along with their buns 
and their bread and butter, they took valuable 
lessons in the beautiful art of being agreeable. 

The next step was to teach the boys cricket. 
James Wilson procured the privilege of using, 
for this purpose, an adjacent field, and during 
the four summer months he played cricket with 
the boys three times a week, employing the 
other three, as usual in the duties of the school. 


are rendered safe citizens, friends of order, pro- 
moters of whatever is good. ‘The candles, 
moreover, on this system, are rendered, indispu- 
tably, the best in the market; the fingers which 
make them are more dexterous when guided by 
an intelligent mind ; and thoughtful boys can be 
trusted with tasks which are usually assigned 
to men. In every way the system works well. 
So satisfied of this are the directors, that they 
have undertaken, unsolicited, the whole expense 
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of the school and the chapel, and have, (though , it with the general history of the times; and to 
in vain,) pressed Mr. Wilson to allow them to | furnish an instructive work that may gain the at- 
re-imburse all he has expended from the begin- | tention of readers generally. How far this design 
ning of his enterprise. The Vauxhall factory | has been accomplished the public can best deter- 
schools are now the theme of general admira- | Vino. 

tion in England. They will be imitated— they |, In the dissertations at the close of the volume, 


imi : an read Mr. . : 
must be imitated: for ao one con read | great pains have been taken to give a clear and 


Wilson's modest and graphic history of them |! : ; 
without feelings of rapturous admiration—with- impartial statement of the views of George Fox, 


out desires, the most vehement, to “go and do concerning the important subjects embraced in 
likewise.’—-Home Journal. tbem, and, in relation to controverted points, copi- 
|ous selections from his works are introduced, to 


. . ss 
a Wenn ren tun reuns. enable the reader to judge for himself. 


I believe it is good for young men to make a 
point of devoting a small portion, at least, of 
every day, to read a little in the Bible, and en- 
deavor after a little calm and quiet. Some- | Correspondent. ae 
thing may be presented to their minds, in these | These show the simplicity of other days, and the 
short seasons of inward calm, which may a lit- | desire of our early Friends to throw a hedge about 
tle nourish and cherish the divine life in the | their members that would preserve them from the 
soul, and make room for the love of God to pre- | baneful influence of fashion, even in the cut, make 
vail ; and so as this love is cherished and found and color of their garments. Although by many, 
to grow, the love of the world, and earnest de- | this is considered of small importance, and as 
sires after it, will lessen, and the soul be pre- emanating from contracted views, we are disposed 


— . = a — ~~ pont to believe that a degree of the same care might be 
"Game 13 “1799. » “IROVES. | useful in the present generation. Should not the 
. , . 


In our last number were inserted some “ Ancient 
Minutes,” kindly furnished us by our New York 


emblems of our profession, simplicity and modera-. 


PTR TIS tion, be still apparent as among the evidences that 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | we regard the Apostolic injunction, “be ye not 
f ed ee conformed to this world, but transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good and perfect will of God”? For in know- 
ing and doing this will our whole duty consists— 
it was fur this noble purpose that we were given a 
place in His creation, that we, through obedience 
to the divine law, might glorify our Father which 
It gives us pleasure to announce that this volume | isin heaven. In no other way can the spirit ob- 

is ready for the press, and, in a few days, a pros- | tain the nutriment which is essential to its growth 
pectus will be issued, when Friends will have an op- | and enlargement in the knowledge of divine things, 
portunity to subscribe for it. whereby it is elevated above the ephemeral plea- 
The success which has attended « Janney’s Life | sures of earth, and is found laying up that treasure 
of Penn,” is an earnest that the Life of «George | which neither “moth nor rust” can effect. What- 
Fox” will not disappoint public expectation. ever leads the mind from this exalted position, is 
The following extract is from the preface of the | to be regardedas pernicious and hurtful. We would 
forthcoming work. therefore affectionately and seriously query with 
« Although the journal and other works of George our young friends especially, whether an indul- 
Fox have furnished a large proportion of the matter | gence in the adornment of their persons has not 
contained in this volume, I have, by diligent re-| this effect—whether in this is not found that 
search, been enabled to enrich my narrative with | « pride of life” which « is not of the Father, but is 
facts and anecdotes from many other writings of of the world’? Then while we would encourage at- 
i 
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The Life of George Fox, with Dissertations on his 
Views concerning the Doctrines, Testimonies and 
Discipline of the Christian Church. By Samugn 
M. Janney. 


the early Friends, some of which are now exceed- | tention to «the weightier matters of the law, Jus- 


ingly rare. tice Mercy and Truth,” we feel to respond to the 
«« My design has been to relate the most important Scripture language, «these ought ye to have done, 

and interesting incidents of his life ; to interweave | an not to leave the other undone.” 

with my narrative the biography of his wife, Mar- 

garet Fox ; to introduce sketches of his most promi- 

nent coadjutors ; to give a succinct history of the 

Society of Friends during that period; to connect 


We would call the attention of Friends to the 
advertisement in our columns for a female teacher 
to go within the Southern Quarter, one having 
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been obtained; another is wanted for the same 
neighborhood. We hope some one qualified for the 
service, may at an early date be found willing to 
undertake the interesting charge. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XI. 


Well, precious one, here | am, about to hold a 
little converse with thee, through the nib of my 
pen, though [am only waiting a more settled 
state of the weather, &c., to make my appearance 
in the great city, where I anticipate pleasant 
social meetings and greetings, with many loved 
ones; but on other accounts, it is no small trial to 
me to leave the quictude of A—le, where the 
verdure of spring is already beginning to put forth, 
and change the russet lawn into a lively green. 
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or tabernacle found, will remain unhurt amid the 
fire and the storm. 

I have not had a replenishing from the living 
Fountain to hand furth to thee at this time, but 
such as [ have give I thee in sisterly affection. 
Thou wast brought before meas I took my seat 
in my little chamber, with that nearness of feeling 
which is precious to witness, and I thought, un- 
der its impress, I should be preserved from hand- 
ing anything calculated to scatter heaven-born 
impressions. Hold on thy way, dear one. Sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, seed time and 
harvest, must continue to alternate in the spiritual 
as in the external world, why then should we be 
cast down? Nothing new has been our experience. 

Farewell, saith thy elder sister, R. M. 


The birds, too, are warbling cheering notes, and | 

soon will the spade be busy in the garden, where, | DEBORAH DARBY. 

for innocent pastime, [ love todeposit the seed and | London, 6th mo. 3d, 1797. 
watch its progress, cull the weeds, und when need- | My beloved friends, S. and H. F. :— 

ful water the plants. In this, I often find, not| [am unwilling to miss the present opportu- 
only moral, but religious instruction. I have | nity of acknowleding the receipt of an acceptable 
passed along through time, since we last saw each | letter from our dear S. and M. F. 

other, pretty much as in days previous; sometimes | My dear companion and myself have been 
as to spirituals, destitute, poor and naked, with | from home about three weeks, two of which have 
no ability to enter the field of labor, to gain a been spent in this city, attending the Yearly 
pittance for the sustenance of the soul. My plan | Meeting, which has been large and solid, and in 
of safety has been to patiently wait and quietly | it we have been strengthened by the company of 
hope. But each day has brought with it abun-| all our American brethren and sisters except 
dant proof, that the Lord is good, worthy to be | Samuel Emlen and Sarah Talbot. The former 
magnified in all his dispensations to me, and in-| did not get back from Dublin until too late to 
reach here, and the latter went from the Half 
Phebe Speak- 


stead of desponding that I do not more frequent- | 
ly sit at his table, and enjoy the sunshine of his | Year Meeting back to Clonmell. 
presence, I feel that it is of his mercies I some-| man has been with us, and exercised her precious 
times share in the crumbs that fall from his table. | gift largely at times, and proves herself to be 
The query often arises, how fares it with my be- | well instructed in the mysteries of the Kingdom. 


loved S. I was glad the Master sent thee and 
dear J. to look after the flock beyond the moun- 
tains. I doubt not that it was precious to many 
there to be thus cared for by Him, who putteth 
forth, and goeth before his own work. 

I sometimes feel discouraged when I look at the 
unsettled state many are in, in both departments 
of Friends’ Society; again I banish thesc thoughts, 
by a view that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, 
and works his own cause, by ways and means 
hidden from mortal sight. 

It is pleasant to meet with one accord in one 
place, not only bodily but mentally, and there to 
offer the tribute of grateful hearts, to the bountiful 
Bestower of all blessings; but our beautiful form 
of thus assembling, may, through unwatchfulness, 
worldly-mindedness, &c., become offensive in his 
sight, and as every false earth, and false heaven 
also, is to be broken up, He who sees from the 
beginning to the end, employs the most effectual 
means therefor, and though Israel my be sifted 
as wheat is sifted in a sieve, yet how consoling to 
the mind steadfast to its God, is the assurance 
that not one grain of wheat shall fall to the ground; 
all that bears his stamp, in whatever guise, garb 


| Though feeble in body, she does not appear more 


sv than in her own country. She talks of moving 
towards Scotland in the course of this summer. 

David Sands, Wm. Savery and George Dillwyn 
all appear finely in health, and have given in a 
very instructive account, both to the men’s and 
women’s meetings, of their journey upon the 
continent. William talks of going to the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey pretty soon. He is 
finely strengthened in the work whereuntu he is 
called. 

Our beloved Thomas Scattergood has spent 
much of his time in this city, where he is en- 
deared to his friends. At present he seems en- 
closed as to future movements. Many of his 
friends in the country would be thankful to share 
his company and labors. Please inform his dear 
wife of his welfare, with our dear love to her and 
the family. Dear Sarah Harrison is finely— 
talks a little of returning with her son, but it 
seems doubtful. I hope she will be enabled to 
wait for a full release after having labored faith- 
fully in this land. Our dear love attends her 
kind husband—also Sarah Savery and all the 
connections of those now with us, with any of 
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our dear friends to whom such a salutation may | twenty of the furthest off stations in the country 
prove acceptable. | within half an hour. A fashionable dame at the 

We suppose our friends J. W. and Martha West End having set her heart on a villa in the 
Routh will be detained some time longer on your | sunny environs of Florence, her lord hired it for 
side the water. Should you see them after this | her by a telegraphic message. On the top of 
reaches you, please to convey our sisterly re-| the office in the Strand, a time-ball indicates one 
membrance, and tell them their relatives are | o’clock to the whole neighbourhood simultaneous. 
generally well. J. W.’s wife is in town; came | ly with the ball on the observatory at Greenwich, 


with some expectation of meeting him, but has 
borne the disappointment in an exemplary man- 
ner. 

My beloved companion and myself are ebout | 
moving toward Scotland, and from there, should | 
the way be open for it, to Ireland. The present | 


state of things there makes the prospect very | 
formidable. 


and a clock erected on a pillar in the street op- 
posite te!ls Greenwich time by the same appara- 
tus. It is under considertion to establish a simi- 
lar contrivance at different parts of the coast, so 
as to enable the masters of vessels to get the true 
time while on their way to port ; and in foggy 
weather, the electric spark is to fire a cannon pre- 
cisely at one o’clock, instead of dropping a bull. 


Please direct your next either to James Abel, | Soon we shall have to report, that the difference 
Cork, or Joseph Williams, Dublin. | of longitude between the observatories of Green- 
I am, with dear love to you and all your con- | wich and Paris has been determined by telegraph. 
nexions, your sincere friend, The difference as at present known is nine min- 
DesoraH DarsBy. | utes, twenty seconds and a half: should it be con- 
| firmed, it will say something for the accuracy of 

past observations. 

The prospect of profit appears so good, that 
So rapid has been the extension of electro-tele-| the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Com- 
graphiccommunication throughout the world, that | pany are going to work in earnest. Their wires 
we might almost fancy the subtile agent had | will be laid underground in pipes, following gen- 
something to do with its own propagation. Gun-| erally the turnpike-roads ; and they propose to 
powder took a century or two to make the tour | lease the exclusive use of a wire to any one de- 
of Europe and prove its superiority to bows and | siring it. Sceing that one house alone, in Lon- 
arrows ; and steam-engines panted and puffed for | don, pays £1000. a year for telegraphic mess- 
many a year before the world thought it worth | ages, there is good reason to believe that a wire 
while to turn them to account. How different | may be rented with benefit to both parties. The 
the progress of the electric telegraph! It was | company have engaged the services of Mr. Wheat- 
in 1837 that Wheatstone took out his first patent, | stone, and intend to send shilling messages, and 
and its first application in this country was made | have thus possessed themselves of two elements 
on the short railway from London to Blackwall. | of suecess—ability and cheapness. Already an 

Now, as appears by the Electric Telegraph | underground telegraph is laid on the old turn- 
Company’s Report, we have nearly 6000 miles | pike-road from London to Dover, and it is by this 





PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC TELGERAPH. 


of telegraph, comprising more than 21,000 miles 
of wire—almost enough to stretch round the 
globe ; and for the dispatch-service, there are 150 
stations besides those in London. From the cen- 
tral office behind the Bank of England, communi- 
cations are established with all parts of the king- 
dom, along the lines of railway, and messages 
may be sent at any hour of the day or night. 
The railway business alone keeps the telegraph 
clerks pretty actively employed ; and when to this 
are added the messages from government and the 
general public, some idea may be formed of the 
amount of work to be done. During the elec- 
tions of 1852, the state of the poll at every hour 
was transmitted to head-quarters. More than | 
10,000 such messages were sent in that short but | 
eventful period. Sporting gentlemen all over 
the kingdom are now informed of the result of a | 
race soon after the winning-horse has come to the 
post. The state of the wheather is flashed to | 
London every day from numerous localities for | 


publication in a morning paper; and whenever | 


desirable, the information can be obtained from to stimulate ingenuity, for the wire was broken 


that those brief but important paragraphs of news 
from the continent which appear in the morning 
papers are transmitted. Not only are the rail- 
way stations of the metropolis connected with each 
other by underground wires, but the Post-office, 
Admiralty, and other government offices, the 
chief station of police, the Houses of Parliament, 
and some of the leading clubs, are also interwired. 
The authorities can now send orders, quick as 
thought, to detain a mail-packet, to despatch a 
frigate from any of the outports, or’expedite equip- 
ments at the dockyards. Gentlemen sitting at 
dinner in the Reform Club in Pall Mall, have 
instantaneous notice every quarter of an hour of 


| what is going on in ‘ the House,’ so as to enable 


them to know whether they may, take another 
glass of wine before ‘ going down,’ or not. — 
Most of this progress has been accomplished 
since 1850, as also the laying down of the under- 
sea communications. It was in August, 1850, 
that the possibility of sending a message through 
the Straits of Dover was demonstrated, as though 
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by an unfortunate accident, and the work delayed | no other mode was possible. The way in which 
for many months. The experiment was repeated | the difficulties of the ground are overcome is said 
towards the close of 1851 with entire success, | to excel anything similar in Europe. 
which has not been once interrupted. Future} The Italian wires are to be connected with 
historians will perhaps be struck by the fact, that | Corsica and Sardinia by lines sunk in the divid- 
the first news sent by the wire was of the famous | ing channels ; and from the southernmost cape of 
coup d'etat of the 2d December. If it was then | Sardinia they will be carried to Africa, striking 
remarked that England had lost her insular posi-| the mainland a few miles west of Tunis, from 
tion, what shall be said now, when we have a| which point it will not be difficult to reach Al- 
second wire running to Middlekirk, near Ostend, | geria, Egypt, and ultimately India. One stage, 
and a third from Orfordness to Scheveningen on | from the Nile to the Red Sea, will ere long be 
the Duch coast, 119 miles in length? The lat-| complete; and in India itself preparations are be- 
ter wire was worthily inaugurated on the 14th | ing made for the construction of 3000 miles of 
June last, by the flashing across of the king of | telegraph. 
Holland’s opening speech to his Chambers. Then | The establishment of the electric telegraph in 
there are two wires across the Irish Channel; | France has been slower than in other countries ; 
‘and a third is talked of, to run from the Mull of | but there are now lines which radiate from Paris 
Cantyre to Fairhead. Ireland, too, is less in-| to Bordeaux, Marseille, Lyn, Toulouse, Havre, 
sulated than before. By means of these under-| Dieppe, Calais, and Strasbourg ; and by the close 
sea wires, we can now communicate with most of the present year, the chief towns of each de- 
parts of the continent. The Dutch line gives us | partment will be connected with the Ministry of 
the shortest route to Copenhagen; and now that | the Interior ; the government is master of all the 
wires are sunk across the Great and Little Belts, | lines; by way of Strasbourg they now reach Ger- 
we can hold telegraphic talk with the Danish cap- | many independently of Belgium ; and in that city 
ital. Through the Belgian wire, we reach | the French office and the Baden offices are side 
Prussia, thence to Cracow and Warsaw, and on | by side. Besides their own private dispatches, 
to St. Petersburg ; or we may diverge the course | no secret messages are sent, except certain di- 
of the message to Vienna, and have it forwarded | plomatic matters, and the news brought by the 
to Trieste, 325 miles further, where it will over- | Indian mail to Marseille. The latter is at once 
take the Indian Mail. The czar is stretching | flashed onwards to London. Paris time is adopted 
wires from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and to his on the lines all over France. 
ports on the Baltic and Black Seas; and before; The vast extent ofthe United States has caused 
long, when he wants to quarrel with the sultan, ' a greater extension of the telegraph than in any 
he will be able to do so with less delay than at | other country: it is now but little short of 
present. The Turk, on his part, is thinking be | 30,000 miles, including Canada. There are two 
would like to have a telegraph ; and should he’ direct lines from Philadelphia to New Orleans. 
realise his wishes, Muscovite and Moslem may Projects are talked of, one of them sanctioned by 
intercommunicate with equal celerity. Perth on | Congress, for lines from Natchez, on the Missis- 
the Tay may now, if she will, hold a ‘ crack’ with | sippi, to San Francisco, a distance of 3000 miles ; 
Pesth on the Danube; and Manchester ask Mar- | and from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, and from Mis- 
seille for the earliest quotations of Egyptian cot- | souri to Oregon, with a post of cavalry at every 
ton. | twenty miles to guard the wires, and ride with dis- 
‘At first, most of the German wires were laid | patches. Another is to annex Cuba by means of a 
underground, but in many places those stretched | wire sunk across the channel which separates that 
on posts have been substituted, as more generally | island from Florida : it wil] need to be strong to 
serviceable. They are no longer confined to the | resist the action of the Gulf-sream, which there 
railways, but are carried by such routes as are | flows with great rapidity. In New York and 
most suitable; and soon the miles of telegraph , Boston all the fire-stations are connected by tele- 
will out number those of railways. Austria has | graph, and alarms are made known with a promp- 
about 4000 miles of telegraph, and the other | titude that averts much mischief. Private tele- 
parts of Germany about asmany. The wiresare | graphs, too, are greatly used in the large trad- 
penetrating the valleys of Switzerland, and creep- ing towns. 
ing up the slopes of the Alps: Spain has found! Much has been said by projectors about an 
out their use, but to a very limited extent: Italy | under sea telegraph to America ; but it is a ques- 
has a few score miles; and in Piedmont, Mons. | tion whether in such a distance the currents 
Borelli, the engineer, has done wonders with! generated in the wire by natural causes would 
them. While waiting the completion of the rail-| not prove fatal to the transmission of an impulse 
way between Turin and Genoa, it was thought | from one extremity to the other. Some phy- 
desirable to connect the two cities by telegraph ; | sicists believe that the experiment would not suc- 
and to effect this, the wires are carried over pre- | ceed from Galway to Newfoundland, which is not 
cipitous steeps, stretched across valleys nearly a| more than half the breadth of the Atlantic ; and 
mile in width, and buried in some places, where | they state the practicable route to be by crossing 
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Behring’s Strait ; or to run a wire from the Shet- 
lands to the Faroes and Iceland, thence to Green- 
land, and on to Labrador and Nova Scotia. This 
task, however, remains for future enterprise, and 
will some day form an important chapter in the 
history of the electric telegraph.— Chambers. 
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BENJAMEN BATES, ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
WIFE. 


And mingled joys, and softened cares, 
And plighted love are o’er. 


Farewell ; but round this bleeding heart 
Dear thoughts of thee shall twine, 

And never from my breast shall part 
The virtues that were thine. 


These mingling with the streams of life, 
Thy nameless merits blend, 

My dear companion, tener wife, 
Sweet comforter and friend. 


And O, can love surpassing sense, 
That soothed a life of pain, 

Borne by a sainted spirit hence, 
Revisit earth again? 


Did’st thou? or was it but the flight 
Of fancy’s roving wild, 

Come like an angel clothed in light, 
*EP'was Tacy, and she smiled. 


Yes, in the silent hours of rest, 
When care forgets to weep; 

When wearied nature sinks oppressed 
To short and troubled sleep,— 


I've seen thee fair as evening star, 
Sweet as an angel’s love, 

Restored to health, returned from far, 
Or leaning from above. 


But not alone to raptured thought 
In visions thus divine, 
Oft, in my waking hours unsought, 
Thy spirit visits mine. 
For though this earth has lost its charms, 
Though sad is every scene, 
And all, like these deserted arms, 
Is void where thou hast been ; 


Still, still this heart with anguish torn, 
Has found a lone retreat, 

A place where parted triends return, 
And kindred spirits meet. 


The love that in thy bosom dwelt, 
O’er death extends its reign, 

The sweet communion we have felt 
My spirit feels again, 


And yet can t lament that thou 
Art suffering here no more, 

That songs immortal cheer thee now, 
That all thy woes are o’gr ? 


Would I replace the galling bonds 
Of mortal care and pain ? 

Or call thee from the blest abodes 
To toil on earth again? 


No, be the sore privation mine, 
Thy race on earth is run. 
Few of its joys were ever thine 

And of its glory, none. 


Yes, thou art gone, those rapid years, 
Renew their race no more, 
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One holy aim, one brighter prize, 
Engaged thy fervent care, 

To form thy spirit for the skies, 
To lead thy children there. 


To turn my cares to things above, 
To teach me how to part; 

To guard the pledges of thy love, 
And with a mother's heart. 


“The paths of death with glory shine, 
Where saints the call obey, 

A light from Heaven, an arm divine, 
Are round them on the way. 


I saw, I felt celestial aid, ” 
_ Attend the parting breath; 

soul was with thee through the shades 
And at the gates of death. 


Sweet was the close, though all around 
In silent anguish hung, 

Calm was thy spirit, love the sound { 
That trembled on thy tongue. 


Rest, happy soul, thy rest has come, 
Tis tor myself [ mourn, 
And for these precious babes, to whom 
Thou neve: canst return. 


Rest, and may we that bliss attain, 
Where thou art gone before, 

And heaven shall join our souls again 
For death to part no more, 


TWILIGHT. 


I love thee, Twilight! as thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 


I love thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence te my heart, 
When o’er the harp of thought, thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind. 


And joy and sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chord by turns, 
While contemplation on seraphic wings 

Mounts with the flame of sacrifice and sings. 


Twilight! [ love thee! let thy giooms increase 
Till every feeling, every pulse is peace, 

Slow from the sky, the light of day declines 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines. 
Revealing, in the hour of nature's rest, 

A world of wonders in the Poet’s breast. 


Montgomery. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A two dollar “ Relief” note of the Middle- 
town Bank, recently came into my possession 
in the way of business, bearing the following 
superscription, written in a very tremulous 
hand. 

“ The last of $5000—all the money I possess. 
Avoid Rum—touch not, taste not.” 

Truly, turn where we may, a lesson may be 
learned 7 what a field for instructive contempla- 
tion does the above short sentence open for 
us. J. M. E. 





The best thoughts are ever swiftest winged, 
the duller lag behind. 
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From Household Words. 
CHLOROFORM. 


The rezent occurrence of a case of sudden 
death after the administration of chloroform in 
a London hospital, reminds us that we are now 
fairly entitled by the lapse of time to pass a very 
distinct judgment on the value of this drug as 
an anesthetic agent. The case to which we 
have just referred was the first fatal issue within 
the practice of the Hospital in which it occur- 
red, although chloroform had been administered 
in the establishment to sixteen hundred patients. 

Under an indiscriminate use of ether, several 
deaths followed: not many months had elapsed 
before there were nine cases on record of death 
from the effects of ether, so applied by the sur- 
geon, without reckoning two or three accidents. 
A reaction began to set in; some gave up the 
use of the new agent; others attempted to dis- 
cover other substances that should be as efficient 
and less dangerous. Many substances were 
found to be more or less available (all containing 
carbon), but none were capable of superseding 
ether until Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, in No- 
vember, 1847, published the merits of chloro- 
form to the profession. Experiments had been 
made with that substance by M. Flourens, the 
French physiologist, upon animals, in the prece- 
ding March ; but Professor Simpson stands alone 
as the establisher of chloroform in the position 
which it now holds in the medical profes- 
sim. Its use spread rapidly, because Dr. 
Simpson taught that it should be applied upon a 
handkerchief without the use of any apparatus, 
and his invention was, therefore, spared the 
heavy clog which had been attached to the use 
of ether by the instrument-makers. Ether as 
little required machinicry of brass and glass as 
chloroform; but people fancied that it did. 
Chicroform was, therefore, at once highly recom- 
mended by the ease with which it was to be ad- 
ministered. 

The death of Hannah Greener at Newcastle, 
who had been in great fear of chloroform, and 
died in two minutes after its use, first im pressed 
people with the idea that even chloroform was 
not to be respired without great precaution. Ac- 
cidents were however few, and instances of strik- 
ing benefit almost innumerable: the use of 
chloroform spread therefore over Europe, and in 
the five and a half years that have elapsed since 
its introduction, the whole number of cases in 
which it has produced death does not amount to 
more than fifty, while the number of cases in 
Which life has been saved, by sparing to the 
system of a sick person the shock often attendant 
upon a painful operation, are to be numbered 
certainly by thousands. 

This we are now able to prove by tables fur- 
nished during the last five years from private 
and hospital experience. A few figures, however, 
will suffice. The deaths after great amputa- 
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tions of the ordinary kind (not painless), calcula- 
ted for the half-century, were found in the tables 
collected by Mr. Phillips, relating to hospital 
and private practice, to be thirty-five per cent. 
In Dr. Simpson’s estimate, calculated from hos- 
pitals alone, they were twenty-nine per cent. 
The per centage, computed from all cases in 
which an anesthetic agent had been used, was 
found to be reduced to twenty-three. After 
amputations of the thigh, the deaths used to be 
in Paris, according to Malgaigne, sixty-nine in a 
hundred, the Edinburgh Infirmary, according to 
Peacock, forty-nine per cent.; in all practice, ac- 
cording to the — tables of Phillips, forty- 
four in a hundred; at Glasgow, according to 
Laurie, thirty-six; in all English and Seottish 
hospitals, according to Simpson, thirty-eight ; 
while, by the use of painless gperations, the per 
centage of mortality has beem reduced to twenty- 
five. 

A few deaths directly occasioned by the use 
of chloroform or ether are, therefore, uo more to 
be adduced as arguments against the employ- 
ment of those agents, than a few—or a great 
many—deaths by railway are arguments for the 
complete abolition of the railway system. Chloro- 
form and railways are both blessings to humani- 
ty; but it is requisite that they should both be 
managed carefully. It isa fact very much to 
the credit of the medical profession that instances 
of accident by chloroform are so much rarer 
than railway accidents. 

When we before discussed this subject, we 
mentioned those cases in which especially chloro- 
form or ether should not be employed; but, we 
repeat—as it is a kind of information which it is 
advantageous fur the chloroform-inhaling public 
to bear well in mind—that the use of such 
agents is rarely safe in the case of persons suf- 
fering under disease of the brain or spinal 
marrow; of the heart or lungs, having an inter- 
mittent pulse; or when they are in a weak and 
pallid bodily condition. Experience also shows 
that fatal results have often followed the admin- 
istration of chloroform to persons who had ex- 
hibited a decisive and unaccountable dread of it. 
This is a curious fact which we may account for 
as we please, either by some theory of instinct, 
or by some superstition of the forecast shadow 
of approaching fate. 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE—A FABLE. 


Lemuel Smith, the acute and philosophical 
editor of the Madison Record, teils the following 
fable, which is as good as anything we have seen 
out of sop. A pin and a needle, says the 
American Fontaine, being neighbors in a work- 
basket, and both being idle, began to quarrel, as 
idle folks are apt to do: 

‘“‘T should like to know,” said the pin, “ what 
you are good for, and how you expect to get 
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through the world without a head?” “ What 
is the use of your head,” replied the needle, 
rather sharply, “if you have noeye?” ‘What 
* is the use of an eye,” said the pin, “if there is 
always something in it?” “J am more active 
3. and can go through more work than you can,” 





said the needle. *‘ Yes, but you will not live 
long.” “Why not?” “ Because you have al- 
ways a stitch in your side,” said the pin. “ You 
are a poor, crooked creature, said the needle. 
‘- And you are so proud that you can’t bend with. 
out breaking your back.” “ TI’ll pull your head 
» off, if you insult me again.” ““1’ll put youreye 
2 outif you touch me ; remember your life hangs by 
b a single thread,” said the pin. While they were 
thus conversing, a little girl entered, and under- 
taking to sew, she soon broke off the ncedle at 
: the eye. ‘Then she tied the thread around the 

neck of the pin, and attempting to sew with it, 
j she soon pulled its head off, and threw it into the 
dirt by the side of the broken needle. “ Well, 
here we are,” said the needle. ‘‘ We have noth- 
ing to fight about now,” said the pin. “It 
seems misfortune has brought us to our senses.” 
Ee “A pity we had not come to them sooner,” said 
; the needle. “ How much we resemble human 
beings, who quarrel about their blessings till they 











































































































* till they lie down in the dust together, as we do.” 





























SCHOOLS. 

: The Girls’ department of Friends’ Central 
School was opened on Fifth day Ist instant. 
‘4 Application for admission may be made to 
yj Lydia Gillingham, Principal of the School, or 








to the Visiting Committee. 




























































































No suitable teacher having offered, the Boys’ 
5 department is discontinued for the present. 

, 3 A school for small boys is taught in the same 
be building by Beulah Carroll, to whom applica- 
ty tion for adinission may be made. 

The schools adjoining Cherry Street and 
" Green Street meeting houses, for children of 
) both sexes, under the care of Friends, are con- 
3 tinued as heretofore. 
f Temper.—The government of our own temper 
A among our children is essential; for, if we 

A speak to a child ina fretful manner, we generally 

at, find that his answer partakes of the like character. 
t Our own irritability often excites a similar disposi- 
‘ tion in the little ones around us. 

‘ 


i, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
b FOREIGN. 


By the steamship Europa at Halifax 29th ult., and 

£ the mail steamship Atlantic at New York Sept. 2d, 
&. intelligence to the 20th and 24th ult. respectively, 
ie has been received. 

cd Parliament was prorogued on the 10th. The 

*h Queen’s Speech was congratulatory. It makes,no 

re mention of the United States. 

She says there is good reason to hope that an 
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a lose them, and never find out they are brothers | 








honorable arrangement of the Eastern question will 
be speedily accomplished. 

Lord Palmerston statedin the House of Commons 
that he was confident the Czar would evacuate the 
Principalities without any unnecessary delay. 


The Eastern question otherwise presents nothing 
new. It appears to be no further from nor any 
nearer tu an adjustment. . 

A terrible accident occurred at the Crystal 
Palace erecting at Sydenham. A scaffolding npon 
which were a large number of workmen fell to 
the ground, killing 11 and wounding 20 others. 


A number of houses had been destroyed by fire 
at Dover involving a loss of £50,000. The intense 
heat caused a portion of the cliff to fall during the 
fire, killing several firemen. 

A rumor circulated in London on Friday evening, 

19th,) that new complications had sprung up, aud 
that Parlaiment woul! not be prorogued till they as- 
sumed a more favorable aspect. The story was, 
however destitute of foundation. 


A despatch from Jassy of the 3d says: A divan 
was convoked, and solicited the Hospodars to re. 
main, the Czar having giventhem permission either 


| to proceed to Constantinople, or remain at home 


unmolested. 


The correspondence between the Porte and the 
Hospodars, ordering the latter to retire, is publish- 
ed, but contains nothing additional to that already 
known. 

The correspondence says that Reschid Pasha had 
informed Austria that any occupation of Servia by 
Austrian troops would be regarded as a declaration 
of war. Meantime the Turk undertakes to pre- 
serve order in the province, and has sent a Com- 
missioner there. 


The long promised debates on Turkish affairs had 
taken place in Parliament, and were generally re- 
garded as satisfactory. The English funds opened 
next day with a further depression although they 
afterwards revived from other causes. ' 

Lord John Russel stated in reply to Lord Dudley 
Stuart, that the negociations with the United States, 
regarding the Mosquito territory, were still pending, 
but he hoped they would be brought to a satisfac- 
tory termination before next session. 


The Emperor and Empress have left Paris 
for Dieppe, where it is stated they will remain a 
fortnight. 

Letters from Toulon state that 500,000 rations 
are preparing at the Arseral of that place for the 
fleet in Besika Bay; the steam corvette Infernal, at 
Brest is being armed for war. 


The Select Committee had published their report 
on the slave trade treaty. It is a very long and im- 
portant document. Its substance is, that Britain 
possessed, in 1850, 24 treaties with civilized powers 
to suppress the trade: of these ten give Briain a 
right of search and mixed courts ; twelve give the 
right of search and national tribunals ; and two—the 
United States and France—refuse the tight of search, 
but agree to maintain a squadron off the African 
coast. Britain has also 42 treaties with African 
chiefs and princes. Since the above date she had 
terminated two more with civilized governments, 
and 23 with Africans, making an aggregate of 89 
treaties to suppress the trade. The Committee re- 
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port that the trade would soon be extinguished if 
the Cuban market was closed, and think the present 
time favorable for the joint efforts of Britain, France 
and (ye United States, to stop it on the Cuban coast, 
The report dues uot say what is to be doue, but adds, 
from the abuse of the American flag trading to 
Havana, a more cordial co-operation on the part of 
the United States would materially assist the ef- 
forts to abolish the trade in that quarter. 

Austria has addressed a memorandum to all the 
European Governments showing that the recent af- 
fair at Smyrna is America’s first step towards the 
realizatiun of the Monroe doctrine. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Trieste of the 13th 
annouscesa considerable decline in the price of 
graiu in that market. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue [nprana Stave Case.—The slave case at In- 
dianuapolis, which has produced considerable ex- 
citement there, was concluded on Saturday, by an 
order from the U.S. Com:nissiouer to release J hn 
Freeman from jail, where he had been confined 
since the 21st June last asa fugitive slave. The State 
Sentinel says: “The claimant, P. Ellington, of 
Missouri, after an examination of the testimony ad- 
duced by Freeman’s counsel, was convinced that he 
claimed ‘ the wrong man,’ and through his counsel 
J. A. Liston, withdrew the claim.” A civil suit, 
damages $10,000, has been commenced against the 
claimant. 


Freeman was arrested about two months ago and 
has been in prison ever since, bail being refused 
by his claimant. He has been a resident of Indian- 


apolis, for several years, and is said to possess con- | 


silerable property. 


New Orveans, Sept. 4.—The number of inter- | 
ments reported for the twenty-four hours ending this | 


morning, is 119, of which 96 were by fever. 
estimated that there are ouly about 7000 unac- 
climated persons remaining in the city. 

Aucust was more prolific of meteors than usual, 
three pirticularly remarkable being noticed on the 
night of the 13th, which, it will be remembered, 
was one of the nights on which, in several succes- 
sive Augusts, some years since, occurred the wonder- 
ful meteoric display which excited such general at- 
tention. More water fell during that month than 
in any other since 1843—no August on our recor: 
was marked by so high a temperature as the last ; 
and Mr. Meriam, the distinguished meteorologist of 
Brooklyn, has stated that a thermometrical record 
covering 50 years, shows no weather in August that 
will compare in intensity and long continuance 
with that experienced the last month. To finish 
out the pecularities of last month, a severe frost was 
experienced in Michigan on the 28th ult. 

Ice anv Frost 1n Aucust.—This city and vici- 
nity, (says the Detroit Advertiser of the 20th of 
August,) was visited yesterday morning with a 
severe frost, the first time that such an occurrence 
has happened in this vicinity during the month of 
August for anumber of years. Pumpkins, squashes, 
cucumbers, melons, and sweet potatoes, are com- 
pletely cut off, and look as black as if a fire had 
swept over them. In one instance, on the farm of 
Mr. Williams, we are told that ice was formed in a 
pail of water placed outside of the house after day- 
light yesterday morning. 


It is | 
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ANTED.—A Friend to take charge of the Male 

Department of Friends’ Central School. Appli- 
cation can be made to Dillwyn Parrish, corner of 
Eighth and Arch streets. 


ANIED.—A suitable Female Friend to take 

charge of a schoo!, within the limits of Southern 
Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary. Reading, 
| writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
|to be taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 
| 10th month next.. 
| Applications, post paid, to be made to 

H. Jenxins, 


P. H. Jenxins. 
Cr-aden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 


E RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, Chester Co., 
Pa.,.for Young Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence 
|on the 7th of 1ith mo. next, and continue in session 
| twenty weeks. ‘The usual branches of a thorough 
| English education will be taught. Lectures are de- 
| livered during the term on Chemistry, Philosophy, and 

Astronomy, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 
Terms $50 U0 persession. The French language 85 0U 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

9 mo. 10th.—6t. 

WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 

Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 

| 14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks. 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual 

| branches of an English education, also elementary in- 
struction in Latin. 

A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 
delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 
for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
| pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
stationery at the usual prices. For circulars or tur- 
ther information address the Prineipal. 4 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOOLKE, Jr. Teacher. 
REFERENCES. 

Oliver Hough, No. 472 Spruce st. 

John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st. 

Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington st. New York. 
| Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9 mo. 10. 





EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
| tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 

Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 


the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 
Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
| and well known stand in Sth st., so long oceupied by 
| Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
latg Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods os 
every description to suit all classes of people. 
Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi 
rable, viz: 
DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 


| PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 


Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 

26—tf. 
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RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 

THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 

and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 

A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
avement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, fori of application, and further information ean 
be had at the office. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 
























































































































































Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL; 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stutfs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 


P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 124 cts. 


200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf, 














































































































NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 

BOY 3.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next and continue nine months. 

All the branches of athorough English Education ate 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 10, 1853—tf, 
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LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem county, N. J., on the Turnpike leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to™Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically ; Astronomy and Navigation, including the 
calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses ; Occultations, 
Transits, &c. Also, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 11th 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the yge of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal. 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 


7th mo. 30th, 1853. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlingion Co. N. J., 
The accominodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 

the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo. 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use ot 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

OS" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--t. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 1J)th mo. next The course of instruction. 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. Noextrag: 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languagesy, 
which will be 5 dollars each. 


For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
ptices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuyle 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.8. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Istmo. 8—ly. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





